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MONSIEUR CONTY. 


We always go abroad every year for our summer 
holiday, simply because we can stay away from 
home so much longer for the same sum of money 
for which we could travel in England. That is 
the secret of the throngs of tourists who leave our 
shores every year for France, Belgium, or Germany : 
many of them have seen nothing of their own land, 
except, perhaps, a few watering-places ; but unless 
people have a long purse at their command, it is 
no use setting off to Wales, the Lakes, or Scotland. 
| The railway companies do all they can to facilitate 

tourists’ transit from place to place ; but the real 
| hindrance lies in the hotels of our enlightened 
country. Suggest two or three months of hotel 
life to Paterfamilias, and visions of private sitting- 
rooms, wax-lights, bad wines, and legions of dis- 
| satisfied waiters and chambermaids, at once rise 
before his experienced eyes. Well, we were 
| living all last summer in hotels in Normandy, we 
| had had every comfort, good rooms, excellent 

food ; and, for a party of three, our united expenses 

never once exceeded five pounds ten shillings 
_aweek. Of course, we have been en pension—that 
| is to say, paying a fixed price by the day or week, 

previously arranged with the master of the hotel. 
| Now, tell me at what inn you could be fed, lodged, 
| and waited upon for that price in England? even 
| if you were content with the ‘worst inn’s worst 
| room!’ Where first we began our tour, at the 

Hétel des Trois Couronnes, Granville, we saw a 

little red book handed round the breakfast-table 
| as a novelty, and eagerly discussed by the French 
| people who were staying in the hotel; and the next 
day a large sheet was pasted up in the salle @ 
manger, advising travellers, in large capitals, Ne 
voyages pas sans les Guides Conty. Conty was the 
author of the little red book which has made its 
appearance this summer for the first time, and 
which is to work wonders for French travellers, in 
protecting them from all foes, whether hotel- 
keepers or diligence proprietors, who might, but 
for Conty’s protecting arm, be inclined to cheat 
Monsieur on his summer promenade to Normandy 


and Brittany. I hope my reader will bear with a 
few explanatory words respecting Conty and his 
system ; for I believe if some Englishman would 
come forward, and be a Conty to his fellow- 
sufferers, we might have our English hotels thrown 
open, and enjoy the lovely scenery of our dear 
native land, without knowing, as we now, alas! 
too often do, that it will take a month of cold 
mutton and rigid economy to make up for that 
week’s hotel expenses at Scarborough or South 
Wales. 

Well, M. Conty is a Parisian avocat, and last 
winter it came into his head to travel all over 
the route for which the Western Railway of 
France grants circular tickets during the summer 
months ; he accordingly visited every little town 
and bathing village where tourists would be likely 
to descendre, to use the expressive French word, 
during the ensuing summer; he bargained with 
all the hotel-keepers and drivers of public and 
private conveyances; and the result is, that at the 
end of his admirable little guide-book he gives a 
list of hotels in every town and village on the 
route, and all their prices; so that a traveller can, 
at a glance, calculate his expenses. Another feature 
of the Guide Conty is the Cahier Rose, a little pink 
book of four sheets, enclosed in a portfolio, in the 
cover of the Guide. He requests all persons travel- 
ling with the Guide to present themselves at the 
hotel, on their arrival, with the book in their 
hands, as he has made a personal visit to every 
hotel named in the Guide; and therefore every 
visitor who presents himself in M. Conty’s name 
will receive double attention, for reasons presently 
to be explained. First, the Cahier Rose. In this 
talismanic little sheet, we read these words: ‘Im- 
portant Notice—I have myself visited, and ascer- 
tained the tariff of all the hotels, restaurants, and 
cafés recommended in the volume which accom- 
panies this sheet ; you may therefore present your- 
self in my name, certain to find every comfort, and 
to be received as a welcome guest, and made quite 
at home. If,in spite of all my precautions, some 
of the establishments do not come up to my report, 
and leave anything to be desired as to service, 
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cleanliness, and above all as to reasonable charges, 
I hope you will oblige me, by sending me imme- 
diate information of any short-comings. But, 
please to remember, that in order to establish the 
right of complaint, you must present yourself at 
all hotels Guide in hand and in my name. It is 
particularly requested that this little book be sent 
to my address, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris, with the 
pages filled in according to the experience of the 
traveller.’ 
So far M. Conty. The book contains five blank 
es, headed respectively, ‘ Mistakes in the Guide- 
book; ‘Omissions,’ ‘Establishments which I can 
praise, ‘Establishments which might be better,’ 
and ‘Establishments of which I can only complain.’ 
I must say that all the hotels we went to, Conty 
in hand, came under the third head ; and on ques- 
tioning the landlady of one of the nicest of all the 
houses we staid in, she told us that M. Conty came 
in the spring to her hotel; and until he was gone, 
they had no idea of the object of his visit ; so he 
has no private understanding with the landlords, 
which we were at first inclined to think might be 
the case, As to the estimation in which he is held 
whilst on his travels, he shall speak for himself, or, 
rather, I will give the reader the translation of a 
Paper which appeared in one of the Paris journals, 
and which is appended to the Guide Conty. It 
is a sufficiently amusing specimen of French 
‘puffing’ It is headed 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF HOTELS, 


‘There now exists a means of protection from 
robbery ; a man has constituted himself the de- 
fender of travellers from landlords. I am going to 
relate my first meeting with him; it is too original 
to be lost. 

*I was travelling in Holland—it was morning! 
I was breakfasting in the only decent hotel in a 
town which shall be nameless. Everything had 
the “appearance” of that scrupulous cleanliness 
which is the characteristic of Holland, but I had 
passed an awful night. Bed-fellows of a most 
voracious nature!!! Suddenly an extraordi 
coming and going takes place in the room where 
am breakfasting. The landlady had seen some- 
thing in the street. The landlord ran about in all 
directions, giving orders. The servants evinced a 
supernatural activity—when—the door opened!!! 
A very young man enters. Every one bows down 
before him: he receives this homage with a calm 
dignity, as his right. “A prince 
travelling incognito,” I say to myself; and yet I 
seem to recognise his face too. When all the 
greetings were over, he exclaimed: “Ah! how is 
this? What do I see? There are bugs here 
apparently !” Every one looks confused, blushes, 
and I begin to scratch myself. ‘This must be 
instantly put a stop to, I shall come through here 
again in a week. If one single one remains, I 
close your house. Here are thirty boxes of Insec- 
ticede 1 give you” (he produced them from a 
travelling-bag he carried) ; “but mind, if I find 
one of these insects on my return, your house is 
erased for ever from my Guide! I will not have 
my travellers devoured.” 
aaa Monsieur de Conty, be assured ” —— begins the 


*‘ At this name, I rise. Conty was an old college 
friend of mine, but I had not seen him for fifteen 
years. We seated ourselves at the same table. 


“ How is it,” said I, “having left you on the road 
to a judgeship, that I find you waging war against 
the little parasites of the Low Countries ?” 

“Love of justice,” replied he, “makes me take 
this line. I am a lawyer, but a traveller as well - 
and I have been so devoured and so tormented, 
that I have sworn to put down these nuisances all 
over Europe, and so I have written the Guides 
my name. Have you a Guide Conty ?” 

“No.” 

“Here ; there is one—that of Belgium and 
Holland. Present yourself in my name with this 
book in your hand at any house I recommend, 
every one will be hat in hand to you, and no king 
will'be better treated than you. “Pay the specified 
price—not a sou more or less.” 

“ But how is it you are so powerful ?” 

“Ah! see; open the pocket in the thickness of 
the cover, and see this little pink book. Look! 
‘Requested that at the end of his journey the 
traveller will send this book filled in to me’ 
When the slightest complaint reaches me of an 
hotel, I warn the landlord ; a second complaint, 
and I strike his name out of my list ; a third, and 
I warn my friends off his house, by labelling it 
Dangerous !” 

‘Then I understood Conty’s power. Travellers, 
you are forewarned. Never travel without the 
Guide Conty, 


O dear! why will not some one do all this in 
England? How nice it would be to have some 
book to secure us an entrance into English inns 
where the landlord would treat us kindly, and not 
plunder us when we leave. I want to see all 
over England, and I do not want to be reduced 
to a state of bankruptcy through hotels, for 
the alternative of taking lodgings obliges you to 
spend at least a week in perhaps a very dull place; 
and then the cooking of lodgings in general is 
not first-rate, whilst the table-dhéte dinners in 
French hotels are admirable; and if more ople 
travelled habitually in out-of-the-way English 
anny it would certainly answer to establish table- 

*héte dinners, instead of the eternal steak or 
chicken now in vogue in country inns. Will a 
Conty rise up for us next winter? Iam sure his 
book would sell as his brother’s in France has 
done. I ought to mention that the volumes are 
most amusing, and agen illustrated with droll 
wood-cuts; and the price, including all the 
privileges conferred on the happy traveller who 
presents himself volume in hand, is only two 
francs and a half. 

There is one feature in French hotels which 
differs from our own: I mean the absence of 
private sitting-rooms, except in the large towns 
and in Paris, In the provincial inns they are 
unknown ; but each fh 0m has its easy-chairs 
and its centre table, and there is generally a public 
salon, where those people who like society can 
find some one to talk to. We have been now 
travelling for three months from one hotel to 
another, and I have never yet, in the most out-of- 
the-way inns, had an uncomfortable or badly 
furnished bedroom. But we have always presented 
ourselves with the Guide ; and it is most amusing 
to see people produce the well-known red book 
the instant they enter the hotels, and to observe 
the effect it has on the establishment generally. 
Fancy anything so blessed in England as to walk 
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into the Grand Hotel at Brighton, and to inspire 
terror in the manager’s heart by simply holding 
a little book in your hand! Oh, what a destiny 
awaits the English Conty, his country’s deliverer! 
Our British gratitude would certainly find three 
ways of expressing itself—the inevitable public 
dinner, a public statue, and a public subscription 
of grateful tourists to buy him a piece of plate. 
Some one surely, tempted by these alluring baits, 
will volunteer to fill the vacant post ; and | think 
I ought certainly to have some reward specially 
for myself for having offered such a valuable 
suggestion in these days, when there is nothing 
new under the sun—the vacant post of inspector- 
general of hotels. There is no competitive examina- 
tion, no interest required in high places, nothing 
but a tour of inspection from one hotel to another ; 
only, the inspector must make his first round 
incognito, and then launch his thunderbolts on 
those establishments of which, to borrow Conty’s 
phrase, ‘he has nothing but complaints to make.’ 
Iam afraid he must carry Insecticede to English 
hotels, as his illustrious forerunner did in Holland. 
But fancy the triumph, after a wakeful night, to 
feel that you can ruin a whole company by simply 
marking their hotel as dangerous! Letters to the 
Times are powerful weapons, but they have been 
blunted by frequent use. The inspector-general 
of hotels will have an entirely new armoury in his 
Cahier Rose, and his power of striking oe 
houses out of his list. Success to the inspector an 
| his work, and may a new era commence in the 
history of English hotels! One day we may 
actually see foreigners tempted over to see our 
lovely lakes and noble mountains ; and not, as is 
now the case, read in popular French literature 
a sentence like the following, where the hero of 
anovel very prudently refuses to take his bride a 
’ to England, because, as he wisely remarks: 
‘If you travel in England, my dear, you will be 
robbed on all sides; if you ask the name of a 
street there, they charge you a shilling for telling 
you!” 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER XXXIL—TWO INTERVIEWS. 


SpeNcER was at Cambridge, and Lady Luttrel 
and her step-daughter alone at Glen Druid, when 
| evil news came from my Lord in town. There 
never was any good news from him or of him 
now-a-days, or tidings of any sort which Gwen- 
doline cared to hear, but this was the worst news 
that had yet arrived. He wrote to her to say that 
his luck had been more against him than ever, and 
| that in endeavouring to recoup himself at New- 
market upon a ‘moral certainty,’ he had lost a 
frightful sum. He was, in fact, unless she helped 
him at once, and largely, a ruined man; nor was 
_ even this the worst ; he hinted, though so darkly 
| that few but the keen eyes for which his words 
| were written could have fathomed his meaning, 
_ that he had had the folly a3 so he termed it, 
| knowing that she would surely help him out of the 
‘scrape’) to forge an acceptance of a bill. So 
| terrible was his strait, that he, for the first time, 
eondescended to express some sorrow for his past 
behaviour towards her, and to promise amendment 
for the future; ‘only,’ he concluded, ‘ for any sake, 


raise this money, no matter at what cost.’ There 
was also a postscript of two words: ‘ Try Edith’ 

For a few moments Gwendoline hesitated: she 
stood alone in her boudoir, one hand caressing her 
fair, unyielding face, and the other resting softly 
upon the velvet table ; but she was not considering 
her husband’s proposition at all. She had made up 
her mind as to that on the first instant, and the 
answer might have been read in her scornful eyes. 
‘No, sir, not now; the time is past in any case, 
but certainly not now, when whatever I give you 
must needs be taken from what will be my own or 
Spencer’s. She was only debating witbin herself 
whether she should keep this letter with its fatal 
admission to hold over him as a menace for the 
future, to have used against him, if need were, by 
the man he had robbed; or whether she should 
destroy it. Finally, however, she tore the letter 
up into the smallest shreds, and then sat down to 
write her reply. It was quite out of the question, 
she wrote, that she could ask Edith to advance so 
enormous a sum, indeed she felt quite sure that the 
girl would refuse to be so lage. He must 
help himself out of the affair a e could. The 
best advice she could give him, was, for the present 
at least, to go abroad. She would recommend 
Sweden, where there was capercailzie-shooting, 
and no international treaty with respect to the 
surrender of criminals. 

It would be bitter counsel, yet one which she 
knew he must needs take, and both reflections 
pleased her. She wanted him at home less than 
ever just now, for she had a plan of her own in 
view which this news urged her to execute, and it 
was one that was easier to effect without spectators. 
She was for once even glad that Spencer was not 
at home. 

Edith, always delicate, and often dejected, was 
now become more of an invalid than ever. She 
was surrounded with all those safeguards and pre- 
cautions which, in the case of those who are only 
ailing, do at least as much harm in depressing the 
patient as they do good. The few people who 
came to visit the gentle girl were mysteriously 
informed that she was not to be excited ; and by 
many a sad shake of the head and melancholy 
smile her hopeless condition was implied. Edith, 
in fact, was in a fair way of being killed with kind- 
ness—or what so resembled it as to be taken for . 
such even by its object—when a most unexpected 
event took place: Lord Luttrel himself suddenly 
appeared at Glen Druid, accompanied by Spencer. 

er husband had not replied to her last letter, nor 
had Gwendoline expected him to do so. She had 
pictured him to herself reading it with furious eyes, 
crumpling it up with a savage malediction upon 
herself and all the world, and then betaking him- 
self to flight abroad. Yet here he was, and what 
seemed even more inopportune to her just then, 
he had brought their son with him. The long 
vacation had not yet commenced, and the latter's 
+ ‘ance was, therefore, even still less account- 
able 


Lord Luttrel and his wife greeted one another as 
usual ; they had stereotyped smiles and phrases 
for all such interviews before folks ; but the instant 
that Spencer had received and returned his mother’s 
affectionate embrace, and without one word in 
explanation of his presence, he cried: ‘Where’s 
Eady? 

‘She is gone for a little walk upon the Warrior's 
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Helm, my darling,’ replied she gravely. ‘I am 
afraid you will find her much altered; she is 
certainly far from well.’ 

Spencer bounded off with a pale face, and met 
the young girl on the very spot once sacred to the 
passion of Mr Samuel Barland. 

“t was one of those warm and lovely days which 
are given to us in May, as if in foretaste of the 
midsummer; and yet she had sought this place for 
shelter, for even the west wind made her shiver. 

‘My own sweet darling !’ cried Spencer, shocked 
at her wan cheeks, the glad flush on which, how- 
ever, did not render her less beautiful. ‘How is 
it that I hear such sad news of you? I must never, 
never leave you again !’ 

His arms were open, and she had fallen into 
them almost before she was aware. The sudden 
joy of seeing him, and the recollection of her own 
weakness, as much as her weakness itself, gave her 
no other choice. She had scarcely strength to 
stand upright, far less to disengage herself from his 
embrace ; ‘but, for his part, he willingly took her 
a pean for consent. ‘Oh, how long I have 

oved you, my own Eady!’ murmured he, ‘and yet, 

though you must have known it, you have never, 
until now, shewn that you returned it. There, sit 
down, and tell me all about your own dear self; 
and promise me, O promise me, to soon get well 
and strong !’ 

He placed her tenderly upon the seat cut in the 
solid rock, from which nothing could be seen but 
the wide Atlantic, and on it but a few distant 
sails ; and knelt down at her feet. 

‘Spencer,’ gasped she, ‘dear Spencer, you are 
surely not in earnest to speak thus! I always 
loved you like a brother ; but—you are so young 
—and 

‘And you so old! O yes, you look quite old, 
my darling, being so stout and masculine!’ answered 
he with a loving smile. ‘I should think, if I 
did not know your age—and judging from your 
cunning worldly look—that you were fifteen.’ 

‘But I am twenty-two, and more, dear Spencer, 
and you are but eighteen. This is only a boyish 
fancy of yours, and’——. 

‘A fancy!’ broke in the other, seizing her one 
ungloved finger, and oe upon it, in spite of all 
her resistance, an opa’ 4 *“Tf to have dreamed 

‘by night, and thought of you by day,” for all my 
life, dear Eady—if to have loved you better than 
my own mother, when I was still in the nursery, 
and you but my child playmate—if to have seen 

our sweet face shining before me when I have 
nied doing my duty, and to have felt it averted 
from me when I have been doing wrong—if to 
have had you for my guardian angel from my birth, 
and to have been grateful for it with my whole soul 
—is a boyish fancy, then indeed have I had that 
for you. But of late years, Eady, and since I have 
grown to be a man, I have felt sure—I have known 
—and O the dear delight of that sweet knowledge 
= have known whom I love, and who will be my 
wife !’ 

To look at him kneeling before her, with his 
brown curls thrown back from his bonnie face, and 
his ionate pleading eyes, was a spectacle too 
bright and tender for woman’s heart to resist. 
Edith leaned forward and kissed his forehead. But 
she had not given up all show of resistance yet. 

‘I do believe you love me, Spencer, or at least 
that you think you do, but I cannot permit you to 


be thus carried away by impulse. You are yet but 
a boy in years,’ 

‘Time will cure that, my pretty one.’ 

‘Yes; but there is one thing that it will nog 
cure, Spencer dear, but very much the reverse: 
there is the disparity in our years. I shall be an 
old woman when you’—— ‘No,’ thought Edith 
to herself, and for the first time in her life this 
reflection gave her a bitter pang; ‘I shall never 
be an old woman, nor perhaps shall I even live to 
marry him, 

‘Disparity, my darling Eady !’ returned Spencer 
gravely ; ‘do not let us talk of disparities ; because, 
in that case, I shall indeed scarcely venture to 
seek my own ae for you, you know, are 
an heiress, though Heaven is my witness that I 
should love you all the same if you had not 
shilling ; and I—the Luttrels were always poor— 
and I shall be very poor, Eady—the poorest of an 
of them. My father owes debts which, when 
come of age, I must needs pay. He came to 
Cambridge to me about them, and it is on that 
account I am now here.’ 

‘ But let me pay them,’ exclaimed Edith tenderly ; 
‘my money is yours in any case, my darling, 
bee not 

‘No, Eady, no,’ replied the young man proudly, 
‘My father’s debts—so far as it is possible—must 
be paid by my father’s son. I only mentioned the 
circumstance because you be to talk about 
disparities, my darling—and there is certainly a 
very important disparity between us, which is, 
however, not one of years. But you won’t refuse 
me because you are such a great heiress, Eady, 
will you ?? 

Whether Edith intended to reply that she would 
not refuse him upon that account, or that she 
would not refuse him at all, when she put her 
arms about his neck and whispered, ‘ No, Farling, 
may be a question for the grammarian; but 
Spencer Mostyn, for his part, certainly did not 
entertain a doubt about it, and he thanked her for 
her reply in love’s time-honoured fashion. On 
none of the shores that fringe the vast Atlantic 
was a more happy pair than they who now sat 
together in that rocky bower, hand clasped in 
hand, and lip pressed to cheek. A new life seemed 
to have begun for both of them. 

In the meantime, a very different sort of inter- 
view was taking place within doors—a scene of 
violence and recrimination between Lord and Lady 
Luttrel, such as had had hitherto no parallel even 
beneath that unhappy roof. The former exhausted 
all his arts in vain to obtain better terms for him- 
self than her letter to him had indicated ; and when 
they failed, he gave the reins to his insolent fury ; 
but she never wavered for an instant. The same 
cold look of scorn confronted him when he 
invoked her pity, and reminded her of their dead 

ion, as when he raved, just as the grim cliff 
neath them defied ocean, alike when it fawned or 
raged. And yet she was angry too, and twice was 
almost moved to give her wrath full utterance. 
Once, when he told her he had brought Spencer 
away from Cambridge with the intention of -_ 
his influence with Edith, since Gwendoline ref 
to employ hers ; and again, when he let her know 
that his hint about the forged acceptance (though 
the temptation had actually occurred to him) was 
a lie, designed in part to enhance the greatness of 
his necessity, and in part to prove her—whether 
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indeed she would see him suffer disgrace and exile, 
rather than a few soft words for him to a 
gitl with whom her wish was law. She was furious 
then, not at his deception, but at the disappoint- 
ment of finding he was still free to plague her. 
If the crooking of her little finger at that moment 
would have saved him from the gallows, she would 
have kept it straight in splints; yet all she said 
was: ‘1 am indeed surprised to hear that you 
resisted a temptation, Luttrel, but I am not sur- 
prised you lied,’ 

If it was terrible to see this pair, still so well 
favoured and so young, distorted with hate and 
scorn of one another, while health, and wealth, 
and rank, and all that men call good seemed to be 
unwillingly yo together, should poverty an 
pain, os weight of years befall them! 


CHAPTER XXXII.—RENOUNCED, 


Notwithstanding the violence of the emotions 
which had agitated Lord and Lady Luttrel, there 
was no trace of storm to be seen in either when 
they appeared that evening. Eady herself had come 
down to dinner, thongh she now usually took her 
meals above-stairs, and before her, of all people, 
it was expedient to shew no ill feeling. My Lord, 
indeed, whose temper had suffered of late years by 
reason of his ‘ confounded luck,’ was not at all times 
so particular, but on this occasion he was especiall 
courteous and winning in his manner. Smoot 
and polished as he might be, however, Edith well 
knew that he was at heart a stone. He had neither 
the perseverance nor the powers of dissimulation 


that Gwendoline possessed, while the fascinations | $ 


on which he so justly prided himself were quite 
thrown away upon the simple-hearted heiress, 
Lady Luttrel had no need to alter her beha- 
viour towards her step-daughter for any purpose 
of conciliation ; it was marked by the same tender 
care for her health and comfort as usual, and 
no more. It had, however, been necessary for 
her to apply another petal or two to those false 
rose-leaves which now almost habitually hid the 
pallor of her cheeks: and while she seemed so 
delicately to ply her knife and fork, she held them 
with a clutch of steel. The conversation at table, 
which was of a light and sparkling sort, was almost 
entirely maintained by my Lord and Lady, and 
certainly did the utmost credit to their self-com- 
mand. Spencer and Eady spoke but little, but 
their thoughts were none the less ble upon 
that account. It had been agreed between them 
that their engagement should not at present be 
made known to Lord and Lady Luttrel ; there was 
the question of time to be still settled between 
them, Edith being of opinion that Spencer should 
not marry till he came of age, and thoroughly 
‘knew his own mind ;’ and Spencer opining that a 
month hence would be quite a suflicient limit. 
‘They were not,’ he urged, ‘like young people who 
had any need to see something more of one another 
before marriage ; and why should they not be made 
happy at once?’ It was an agreeable subject enough 
for their discussion, and it was settled between 
them that they should talk it over together the 
next day upon the Warrior's Helm; and in the 
meantime, each had promised to think about it 
—a promise which, it must be allowed, they were 


The light was very bright in Eady’s eyes that 
night, and her step-mother noticed it to Spencer 
with a sigh, and a comment upon the delicacy of 
constitution ped when, somewhat to her 
surprise, he rallied her upon her melancholy fore- 
bodings, and remarked that though she was ‘always 
oe people,’ dear Eady would not fulfil her 
dismal prophecies, but be a strong woman yet. 
Gwendoline shook her head, and hoped it might 
be so, ‘for all their sakes,’ 

They sat up in the drawing-room that night 
= late—that is, for Glen Druid—and Lady 

uttrel had gently to remind her step-daughter 
of the imprudence she was therein committing. 

The docile girl immediately prepared to retire. 
Gwendoline kissed her on the Srehead in answer 
to her affectionate embrace. Lord Luttrel took her 
hand and held it, while he passed a graceful com- 
ape upon her improved looks. Spencer gave 

er fairy fingers one quick meaning pressure, that 
made her young heart beat, she scarce knew why. 

Alone with faithful Susan, she yearned to reveal 
to her her — happiness—the new-found joy 
that buoyed her spirits, and seemed to give new 
life to her very frame. And yet she hesitated to 
do so; this secret of her soul seemed to be so 
sacred. She purposely delayed her toilet far 
beyond the usual time. ‘I had expected Lady 
Luttrel to bring me some cough-mixture,’ said she, 
‘but I suppose she has forgotten it, 

‘Shall t fetch it, dear Miss Eady ?” 

‘No, Susan. My cough is not troublesome ; 
indeed, I have not felt so well for many a day: 
and I am not sorry to think that we are quite 
alone to-night. I want to have a talk with you, 

usan. 

‘Let us talk in the morning, my darling,’ 
returned the affectionate creature ; ‘for though I 
love a chat with you of all things, yet it is much 
better that you should have your sleep” 

‘I should not sleep to-night, Susan, even if you 
left me. My mind is full of thoughts; not pre- 
sentiments or “ fallals,” as you call them, but 
thoughts of the past. How old did you tell me 
my dear mother was when she married papa ?’ 

‘Lor, Miss Eady, she was as young, as young; 
she was always a child to look at—much like you 
are, up to the very day of her death; but when 
she married she was a child indeed ; two or three 
years younger than you are; when she died, indeed 
she was scarcely older. But don’t you go thinking 
of that? 

‘Iam not thinking of her death, Susan, but of 
her marriage.’ 

‘And a much better thing for a young lady to 
have on her mind,’ said Susan approvingly. ‘ Well, 

our papa was as good a husband as ever breathed ; 
tut he certainly was a deal too old for her. There 
ought never to be such a great difference between 
man and wife, in my opinion. I hope you will 
never marry an old man, Miss Eady’ 

Edith smiled. ‘Still, Susan, one may err in the 
other direction, and marry too young a one: that 
would be still worse, would it not ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Miss Eady. My poor Samuel 
was just a my! or two younger than myself, and 
it was all the better for him. A man wants in a 
wife one to whom he can look up, and ask advice 
from, and not a mere pretty plaything. If ever I 
was to marry again—which, however, I am not 
fool enough to do, for I have seen the evil of it in 


performing. 
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others—I should still choose a young man for my 
husband. You’re laughing, Miss Eady—thinking, 
belike, that I could not get one. But I could if 1 
would—and plenty of them. My poor Samuel 
was not so saving as I could have wished him; but 
I always guided him in money matters, and we 
throve accordingly ; and now, since I have been 
w.th you, I have saved money again. So you see 
I am a sort of heiress, like yourself, miss, and there 
is no lack of suitors with such as us.’ 

Edith, shaking with inward laughter at this 
naive comparison, did not trust herself to speak ; 
and Susan, nothing loath to pursue a subject upon 
which she considered herself as an authority, con- 
tinued her matrimonial discourse. 

‘Now, what you have to guard against, Miss 
Eady, is the being sought in marriage for your 
money, and not for yourself. In my case, there 
can be no doubt about the matter: when any of 
those impudent fellows below stairs begin to praise 
me, | know that they are really thinking of my 
little freehold at St Medards, and the share or two 
which they know I happen to have in Glendallack ; 
but with you it will Te more difficult to separate 
chaff from corn. You may well think, when some 
fine gentleman protests that you are the very apple 
of his eye, that you are his apple—and yet you 
mayn’t be, my darling, for all that. The advice I 
would give to you, Miss Eady, supposing I was to 
take any liberty of the kind, would be this: Don’t 
be in my, Aer to say “ Yes” to any such folk. You 
can marry a fortune-hunter—if you must marry 
one—at two-and-forty just as well as at two-and- 
twenty ; for you will be equally attractive in his 
view at any age, and, indeed, when you are very 
old (as I have seen with my own eyes), quite 
charming. But, on the other Bey if you chance 
to meet with a young fellow who has an honest 
heart, and you have reason to believe it’s inclined 
towards you for something else than your great 
income (you can have your money all settled upon 
yourself, you know, and give him an allowance, 
the amount of which might depend upon his good 
behaviour)—well, then, t say, no matter unk he 
is as poor as a kirk-mouse, just marry him.’ 

‘And that is really your advice, Susan, is it?’ 
inquired Edith smiling. 

‘Yes, my darling,’ returned the widow simply ; 
‘and the sooner you find such a young gentleman 
to take care of you, added she with a sigh, ‘the 
sooner I shall be pleased, Heaven knows.’ 

‘ And supposing I have found such a one, Susan?’ 
said Edith softly—‘just such a one as you speak 
of, who has no thought of greed, and would love 
me all the same though I were penniless ; one that 
I have known so long that I cannot be mistaken 
in him ; one whom I have loved as it were without 
even knowing it, until he asked the question with 
his own sweet lips ?’ 

‘Oh, who is it, Miss Eady?’ cried Susan, trem- 
bling with impatience. ‘ Dear, dear, how pleased I 
am! How happy shall I be when you are safely 
married, and with a husband to look after you, 
better than a poor woman like me can do—though 
he will hardly love you more, Heaven knows. 
Oh, my darling, do I know him ?—have I seen 
him? But, then, that is not likely, of course. He 
is doubtless some young gentleman in town, 

‘No, Susan, dear, he is not; he loves town no 
better than I do, which is not at all; and you 
have seen him often, and know him very well, and 


like him very much. What! can’t you guess my 
secret even now, Susan? Why, who can it be but 
Spencer 

‘Spencer!’ shrieked Susan Barland, starting from 
her chair, and clasping her hands wildly. ‘Not 
Spencer Mostyn—not Lady Luttrel’s son ? 

‘Who else, Susan? W mean? Has 
he not earned my love? and is he not worthy of 
it? I tell you it is J, rather, who am not worthy 
of him—the brightest and best of men! What 
have you—what has any one—to say against dear 
Spencer ?” 

For the first time in all her life, Edith Ferrier’s 
eyes flashed with fierce scorn ; her slender frame 
was drawn to its full height; her childish face 
crimsoned with jealous rage. 

‘My own darling Miss Eady,’ cried Susan, trem- 
bling violently, ‘don’t look like that, or you will 
break my heart. I know no harm of Mr Spencer, 
and, indeed, nothing but good. But you must never 
— him—indeed, indeed, you must not.’ 

‘You must be mad, Susan, answered Edith 
haughtily. ‘How dare you say such words? Not 
marry Spencer !—he that is my love, my life, my 
all. . Why not? But no; I will not listen to 

ou. 
= You must—you must, Miss Eady,’ replied Susan, 
wringing her hands. ‘There is something—not 
his fault—but something—— Oh, great Heaven! 
how shall I tell her? It’s his birth, Miss Eady: 
it’s because he is his mother’s son that you can 
never wed him.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because she killed your father, gas Susan 
hoarsely. ‘ Yes—poisoned him ; she did it, as sure 
as I am a living woman. And she has it in her 
mind to poison you.’ 

Edith’s nerves, wound up already to a pitch far 
beyond their wont, here entirely gave way, and 
she sank upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

Gwendoline, who was on her way to her step- 
daughter’s chamber at that very moment, was the 
first to arrive ; but Spencer, alarmed by the young 
girl’s shrieks, and winged by love, was almost as 
quick as she. 

‘What ts the matter, Eady ?” 

‘My own darling, what is the matter ?’ 

Robed in her white dressing-gown, with her 
long dark tresses hanging down her back, and on 
the ground about her, Edith raised herself upon 
one elbow, and gazed upon Lady Luttrel with eyes 
that seemed to be starting out of their sockets. 
‘The matter?’ moaned she. ‘O grant, kind Heaven, 
that this woman here be mad, or elsee—— She 
says that you—you, Lady Luttrel—killed my father 
—your own husband—poisoned him, 

‘She lies,’ cried Spencer haughtily. 

‘Young man, I wish I did, answered Susan 
solemnly ; ‘as I shall have to answer for my sins 
on judgment-day, I swear she did it. I denounce 
her as the murderess of my master ; I accuse her’ 
— And here, as though actuated by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, she rushed up to Lady Luttrel, 
and seized her firmly by the wrist. ‘This woman 
has a phial of poison in her hand, with which she 
was to have slain Miss Eady this very night! 
Help! help me, Mr Spencer !’ 

It was a terrible sight, for Gwendoline had at last 
awakened from the dull torpor of terror into which 
the suddenness of the charges brought against her 


had cast both body and mind, and was getting a 
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better of the waiting-woman in the struggle. But 
Spencer strode forward, and with his own hands 
unclenched his mother’s fingers, and drew the phial 
forth. 

Then Gwendoline, not knowing how little was 
known, and how much guessed, and overcome with 
frantic terror, fell down upon her knees before 
Edith. ‘I have done my duty to you, girl,’ 
exclaimed she appealingly, ‘for more than twenty 
years ’—— 
~ «But with what motive?’ struck in Susan 
fiercely, and pointing to the phial, now in 
Spencer’s grasp. Her defeat of long ago, and 
compelled reticence through half a lifetime, had 
transformed this woman into a very Nemesis. 
‘Your whole life, since you slew her father, has 
been an acted lie,’ cried she, the consciousness that 
she was the instrument of diyine retribution (rather 
than mere revengeful triumph), elevating her very 
style: ‘your every kindness was but feigned to 
smooth the way to cruelty ; your very love was hate.’ 

‘It was not hate, urged Gwendoline passionately ; 
‘I swear I did not hate her, and if I did—O 
Spencer, my own darling boy—it was only for 
your sake.” She turned towards her son, and 
caught his hand, and strove to carry it to her lips, 
but he snatched it from her with a gesture of 
abhorrence, and she sank grovelling upon the floor. 

‘You hated Eady for my sake!’ cried he ; ‘then 
I hate you for hers!’ 

That ill-judged and miserable excuse of hers, 
had filled his cup of bitterness to overflow. His 
agony at seeing in the mother he had so loved and 
admired, a wretch guilty of one murder, and con- 
victed of devising another, contended within him 
with a lonesome sense of desolation and despair. 
She was not only a criminal, but her crime was of 
anature to separate him for ever from the only 
being who could otherwise have given him comfort. 
He saw his betrothed (as indeed she was) distracted 
with the idea of losing him for ever, but still more 
overwhelmed with horror at that deed, the punish- 
ment of which would descend upon two innocent 
heads. 

‘Oh, spare me, spare me, Spencer!’ moaned 
Gwendoline feebly, ‘if not for my sake, still for 
your father’s, who has no knowledge of these 
dreadful things,’ 

‘What is Lord Luttrel to me?’ answered Spencer 
sternly. ‘Father? What! one who has taken 
neither care nor thought for his child, and has 
taught him nothing but evil! No, I renounce 
him ; I renounce you, woman! I solemnly swear, 
that henceforth I have neither father nor mother, 
nor rank nor position, nor country nor home! I 
will betake myself under a borrowed name to some 
far land, where my only wish will be, never to be 
recognised for what I am—for what you have made 
me—and never to see England more. I renounce, 
I abjure you all!’ 

With a low moaning cry, that seemed the expir- 
ing wail of hope and life, Edith sank into Susan’s 
arms. 

‘Not you, dearest,’ cried Spencer passionately, 
and striding towards her—‘not you, sweet Eady,’ 
But the poor girl was quite insensible to his frantic 
appeals, and even felt not the shower of feverish 
kisses which he rained upon her cheek.—‘ Susan’ 
—he whispered a few rapid words into the waiting- 
woman’s ear, who answered mournfully: ‘It shall 
be done, sir—as soon as she has strength.’ 


‘Do you hear that, woman ?’ cried the young man 
in a terrible voice, and casting a glance of loathing 
at his still prostrate mother. ‘That you have not 
killed her already, is not your fault;’ and with 
that he rushed out of the room. 


WORDSWORTH AT WORK. 


ItLustRATING his habits of work, Wordsworth was 
very fond of relating how, when a stray visitor at 
Rydal Mount, after walking through his grounds, 
once asked permission of one of his servants to 
see the poet’s study, she led him into a little room 
containing a handful of books lying about on the 
table, sofa, and shelves, and remarking: ‘ This is 
master’s library, where he keeps his books ; but’ 
(returning to the door) ‘ his study is out of doors ;’ 
and, with that, courtesied the visitor into the 
garden again. Most of his verses were first mur- 
mured in the open air, on the mountain, the moor, 
the lakes of Windermere, on the sea-shore, or on 
the banks of some babbling brook ; and his nephew, 
Dr Wordsworth, tells us in his interesting bio- 
graphy that nothing was commoner than to hear 
the poet’s neighbours remark after his return from 
one of his trips: ‘ Well, there he is; we are glad 
to hear him booing about again.’ 

This habit of booing about was contracted early 
in life, and it was the last of his habits to be 
abandoned. What he said when a youth of 
eighteen, travelling in Switzerland with twenty 
pounds in his pockets, and his ‘needments’ tied 
up in a pocket-handkerchief, to be carried on his 
head, was true of him, when, at eighty, he asked 
his wife to throw open the window, that he might 
see the sun rise once more, and once more catch 
a glimpse of the Terrace where he had composed 
the Excursion, hear the thrush pouring out her 
notes in the tall ash in the garden, see the waters 
of Windermere, and catch a glimpse of the fells 
of Loughrigg with the solitary crag which the 
poet had capped with an imperial castle. He was 
a perfect enthusiast in his admiration of nature in 

her forms; and from his habit of investing 

scenery with thought, of drawing all his illustra- 
tions an the scenes around him, and of workin 
up the thoughts suggested by a morning stro 
with a friend, a roadside conversation with a 
peasant girl, a leech-gatherer, or a gipsy, he has 
consecrated with his genius every spot that is 
associated with his memory—the Derwent, with 
its shattered monument of feudal sway, which 
mingled its murmurs with his nurse’s song, and 
from its 

Fords and shallows sent a voice 

That flowed along his dreams ; 


the Vale of Esthwaite, with its gray huts scattered 
among the trees in the meadows, and the twilight 
glens ; the old schoolroom where he 


Began to spin, with toil, his earliest songs ; 
the cottage, with its garden, its brook, and its pine 
trees, where he lay awake 


On summer nights to watch 
The moon in splendour couched among the leaves 
Of a tall ash; 


the grassy churchyard hanging 
Upon a slope above the village school, 
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and crowned with its snow-white church, 


Like a thronéd lady sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain ; 


Racedown, with its pleasant house, its walks, and 
garden, and its well-stocked library, where he 
first met 
A noticeable man, with gray eyes, 
And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
_ As if a blooming face it ought to be, 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who, as they 
Lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 


charmed the hours away, talking with that musical 
voice of his of Ariosto, of Shakspeare, of Milton, 
and Spenser, and the great Lords of Song; 
Alfoxden, with its glens, its deer, its groves, its 
sequestered waterfalls, its glimpses of the sea 
through the trees, and of the picturesque Tor of 
Glastonbury, with its traditions of Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, where Coleridge 


In bewitching words, with happy heart, 
aes the vision of that Ancient Man, 
e bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Did utter of the Lady Christabel ; 
Grasmere, with its crags, its woody steeps, its lake, 

Its one green island and its winding shores, 

« The multitude of little rocky hills, 
Its church and cottages of mountain stone 
Clustered like stars 


Or glancing at each other cheerful looks, 
Like separated stars with clouds between; 


and Rydal Mount, with its gables mantling with 
roses and ivy, its parterres, its gray gravel walks, 
where the poet 


Scattered to the heedless winds 
The vocal raptures of fresh poesy ; 


its sparkling cascades, its secret bridge 
Half gray, half shagged with ivy to the ridge ; 


and its terraces on the mountain side, overlooking 
the Vale of Rothay and the glittering waters of 
Windermere, with Wansfell standing out in the 
horizon, where he strolled hour after hour, 


Lock 
In earnest converse with beloved friends, 


Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, Christopher 
North, or the author of Waverley, talking, perhaps, 
of the time when his writings, like theirs, would 
be in all hands, the delight at once of the scholar 
and the peasant, and when even the critics, revers- 
ing the verdict of Jeffrey and his Review, would 
recognise in the author of what Byron called the 
fusty and frowsy Excursion the greatest poet in 
our literature since Milton, and discover in his 
works (as Lord Lytton does) ‘an influence of a 
more noble and purely intellectual character than 
~ writer of our age or nation has exercised.’ 

very object in nature was invested in his eyes 
with a halo of poetry: a thorn on a hill-side over- 
grown with lichens, an old huntsman in his 
tattered scarlet coat talking of his hounds, a 


Solitary Highland lass 
Reaping and singing by herself 


in the harvest-field, a group of children gathering 
flowers on the banks of a stream, the notes of the 


cuckoo, the shadows of the falling leaves dancing 
amid sunshine, a poem in every glen, a romance 
in every ruin or castled crag; and, consistently 
with his theory of poetry, he never hesitated 
to follow in thought wheresoever he could find 
‘an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his 
wings.” ‘Poetry, he said finely, ‘is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge. It is the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the countenance of 
all science ;’ and, in his opinion, the appropriate 
business of poetry, her privilege and her duty, is 
‘to treat of things not as they are, but as they 
appear, not as they exist in themselves, but as they 
seem to exist in the senses and to the passions,’ 
He has thus been called the English Plato; and 
the phrase is an apt description of his genius and 
tone of thought. His appreciation of the diversi- 
fied beauty of nature was as keen and as pure 
as that of the keenest and purest of the Greeks; 
and when contemplating nature, he, too, like the 
Greeks, loved—to use his own phrase—‘ to send 
the soul into herself, to analyse his sensations, and 
to picture to himself in their most vivid colours 
‘the fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated 
by the great and simple affections of our nature’ 

This was Wordsworth’s theory of poetry. To 
Byron and to men of Byron’s tone of thought, it 
was a stumbling-block. To the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, and to the mass of people, it was, and is 
still perhaps, foolishness. But to Wordsworth it 
was a living faith; and when strolling through 
the woods at Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott, 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm: ‘What delightful 
variety there is in trees !’ he was simply expressing 
the thought which was probably always uppermost 
in his mind in his strolls. Years and years before, 
writing to his sister from a Swiss cottage in the 
Alps, he had expressed the thought that underlay 
this remark, by a touching description of his sensa- 
tions at quitting scenes with which, as he says, ‘I 
have, as it were, conversed so long, and with such 
increasing pleasure, that the idea of parting from 
them oppresses me with a sadness similar to what 
I have always felt in quitting a beloved friend’ 
He idolised Rydal Mount as much as it was in his 
nature to idolise anything, and often asked himself 
what would become of it after his time. ‘ Will the 
old walls and steps remain in front of the house 
and about the grounds, or will they be swept away, 
with all the beautiful mosses and ferns, and wild 
geraniums, and other flowers which their rude con- 
struction suffered and encouraged to grow among 
them? This little wild-flower, “ Poor Robin,” 
is here constantly courting my attention, and 
exciting what may be called a domestic interest, 
with the varying aspects of its stalks, and leaves, 
and flowers. Strangely do the tastes of men differ 
according to their employment and habits of life. 
“ What a nice well would that be,” said a labouring 
man to me one day, “ if ail that rubbish was cleare 
off!” The rubbish’ (Wordsworth adds with 
horror at the man’s sacrilegious spirit) ‘ was some 
of the most beautiful mosses, and lichens, and 
ferns, and other wild growths that could possibly 
be seen,’ 

This feeling runs through all Wordsworth’s 
poetry. It is the feeling which gives such a 
charm, in the eyes of those who enter into the 
spirit of his poems, to all the scenes associated 
with his genius. It is, however, a feeling that can 
be appreciated only by those whose minds are 
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attuned in s thy with that of the poet. These, 
I need hardly o a the choice side of the 
world ; and with these, and these only, will Words- 
worth’s poetry be anything more than the Excursion 
was to Byron, and the White Doe of Rylstone to 
Jeffrey. it will never be popular ; that is to say, 
it will never be read as Scott is read, as Byron is 
read, as Tennyson is read. You need no eye but 
an eye for the picturesque, no soul but a soul for 
the strong passions of our nature, to read Marmion, 
Childe Harold, the Corsair, and the Idylls of the 
King ; but to read Wordsworth, you must be yourself 
‘a poet in all but words.” Take the White Doe of 
Rylstone. To read that, you must send the soul 
in upon herself ; you must think nothing of Scott, 
or how Scott would have worked up a legend of 
this description; you must think still less of 
Byron. ‘It starts from a high point of imagination,’ 
as Wordsworth said, criticising the poem towards 
the close of his career, when he had ceased to 
think of literary fame except as the dream of his 
youth, to be realised, if at all, two or three genera- 
tions hence, ‘and comes round, through various 
wanderings of that faculty, to a still higher— 
nothing less than the apotheosis of the animal who 
gives the first of the two titles to the poem. And 
as the poem thus begins and ends with pure and 
lofty imagination, every motive and impetus that 
actuates the persons introduced is from the same 
source ; a kindred spirit pervades, and is intended 
to harmonise the whole. Throughout, objects 
(the banner, for instance) derive their influence, 
not from properties inherent in them, not from 
what they are actually in themselves, but from 
such as are bestowed upon them by the minds of 
those who are conversant with or affected by those 
objects. Thus, the poetry, if there be any in the 
work, proceeds, as it ought to do, from the soul of 
man, communicating its creative energies to the 
images of the external world.’ Of course, this is 
not the sort of poem to be taken up and read in 
a careless way alter dinner, like Scott’s or Byron’s. 
It is a poem to be studied as a work of thought 
and a work of art; but those who read Words- 
worth in this spirit, make his poetry part of their 
nature, rank him with Milton and Shakspeare, 
and speak of his genius with the deepest rever- 
ence and affection. 

These of course are, and always will be, a 
narrow and select circle of readers. Words- 
worth’s poetry is, and probably always will be, 
caviare to the multitude. All his poems taken 
together, his Lyrics, his Prelude, his Borderers, his 
White Doe of Rylstone, and his Excursion, did not 
bring him in the long course of his life what 
Scott and Byron received for the worst of theirs. 
‘The whole of my returns,’ he says, writing to his 
friend Archdeacon Wrangham, ‘I do not say net 
profits, but returns from the writing trade, do not 
amount to seven-score pounds ;’ and, except Milton 
selling his manuscript of Paradise Lost for the 
price of a newspaper article, I know nothing more 
touching in the history of literature than Words- 
worth’s reflection towards the close of his career: 
*T have laboured hard through a long life without 
more pecuniary emolument than a lawyer gets for 
two special retainers, or a public performer some- 
times for two or three songs.” Yet this, as Words- 
worth knew, was the price that he must pay for 
immortality, if he wished to base his chances of 
enduring fame on a theory of poetry too high for 


the critical intelligence of his own day ; and he 
never flinched from the terms of his bond. His 
ambition was to be either considered a teacher, 
as he believed all great poets to be, or nothing ; 
and that ambition, after a struggle, he has realised. 
He met the scorn of criticism with scorn. He 
had but one answer for his assailants: ‘Let the 
age continue to love its own darkness; I shall 
continue to write with, I trust, the light of Heaven 
upon me.’ But that was enough. His genius has 
vindicated itself; and the immortality he looked 
for is his. 

How, when, and where Wordsworth composed 
his poems, his principles of composition, the 
staple of his thought—where, that is, he gathered 
the incidents upon which he exercised his imagina- 
tion, and what suggested the imagery in which he 
clothed his ideas—we know with more particularity 
than in the case of any poet except Edgar Allan 
Poe. Growing, as most of his poetry did, out of 
his own personal history, out of his rambles on the 
hills and dales of his native country, or his wander- 
ings on the banks of the Rhine or the Loire, in the 
cantons of Switzerland, or the pleasant valleys of 
Italy, or out of conversation with his sister and 
his friends, the poet was able, years after, to trace 
out the exact spot where this or that thought 
struck him, and this or that poem was written, to 
relate the incident that suggested this sonnet or 
that narrative; and in his old age there were 
never wanting loving friends to treasure up every 
scrap of information upon points like these that 
fell trom his lips in his table-talk. 

What he said of his first poem, the Evening 
Walk, that there was not an image in it that he 
had not drawn from his own observation of nature, 
and that he could point out the time and place 
where most of them were noticed, was true of all 
of them. His description of the oak entwining 


Its darkening boughs and leaves in stronger lines, 


is drawn from nature. ‘I recollect distinctly,’ he 
said, ‘where this first struck me. It was on the 
way between Hawkshead and Ambleside, and gave 
me extreme pleasure. The moment was important 
in my poetical history, for I date from it my con- 
sciousness of the infinite variety of natural appear- 
ances which had been unnoticed by the poets of 
any age or country so far as I was acquainted with 
them ; and I made a resolution to supply in some 
degree the deficiency.’ 

His Descriptive Sketches, again, were represen- 
tations of scenes and incidents that had struck 
his fancy when strolling with the republican 
General Beaupuis on the banks of the Loire. 
It was there, in fact, that the Sketches them- 
selves were for the most written ; and the 
habits of composition thus formed in his youth 
characterised him all through his life. Nine- 
tenths of his verses, he used to say, were first of 
all murmured in the open air; and it needs very 
little stretch of imagination, with the hints scat- 
tered through his sister's diary, to picture the _ 
in the grove at Alfoxden, under the shade of his 
apple-trees in the orchard at Grasmere, on the 
banks of the brook that runs through Easedale, or 
on the terraces of Rydal Mount, pouring forth his 
unpremeditated lays in verse, and pouring them 
forth very often as perfect and as musical as the 
notes of the birds around him. We are Seven was 


thrown off in this way. ‘1 composed it,’ he tells 
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us, ‘while walking in the grove at Alfoxden” The 
heroine of the piece Wordsworth had met two or 
three years before within the area of Goderich 
Castle ; and recalling his conversation with her, 
he turned it into the gem that we now know it. 
It was not thrown off, however, like most of its 
con panion-pieces, in its present form: it was put 
together in scraps; the last stanza, for instance, 
was composed first, and the poet began even this 
stanza. with the last line. 

‘When it was all but finished,’ he says, ‘I came 
in and recited it to Mr Coleridge and my sister, 
and said: “A prefatory stanza must be added, and 
I.should sit down to our little tea-meal with 
greater pleasure if my task was finished.” I men- 
tioned in substance what I wished to be expressed, 
and Coleridge immediately threw off the stanza 
thus: 


A little child, dear brother Jem. 


I objected to the rhyme, “dear brother Jem,” as 
being ludicrous ; but we all enjoyed the joke of 
hitching in our friend James Tobin’s name, who 
was familiarly called Jem. He was the brother of 
the dramatist. The said Jem got a sight of the 
Lyrical Ballads as it was going through the press 
at Bristol, during which time I was residing in 
that city. One evening he came to me with a 
grave face, and said: ‘“ Wordsworth, I have seen 
the volume that Coleridge and you are about to 
publish ; there is one poem in it which I earnestly 
entreat you will cancel, for, if published, it will 
make you everlastingly ridiculous.” I answered, 
that I felt much obliged by the interest he took in 
my good name as a writer, and begged to know 
what was the unfortunate piece he alluded to. He 
said: “It is called We are Seven.” “ Nay,” said I, 
“that shall take its chance, however ;” and he left 
me in despair.’ 

Most of the poems that were written at 
Grasmere were originally composed either in 
the orchard or on the banks of the Easedale. 
This was the most productive period of his life ; 
and he always spoke of his literary work there 
with the greatest pleasure. The edale was 
associated in his memory with the pleasantest 
recollections. ‘I have composed thousands of 
verses, he used to say,‘by the side of it’ His 
first sonnets were written here. ‘In the cottage of 
Town End, one afternoon in 1801, my sister read 
to me the Sonnets of Milton. I had long been 
well acquainted with them ; but I was particularly 
struck on that occasion with the dignified sim- 
plicity and majestic harmony that runs through 
most of them—in character so totally different 
from the Italian, and still more so from Shak- 
speare’s fine sonnets. I took fire, if I may be 
allowed to say so, and produced three sonnets the 
same afternoon, the first I ever wrote, except an 
irregular one at school. Of these three the only 
one I distinctly remember is, I Grieved for Bona- 
parte, &c.; one of the others was never written 
down ; the third, which was, I believe, preserved, 
I cannot particularise’ It was here, too, that the 
Excursion was planned, under the title of the 
Pedlar. His sister has given us a vivid and char- 
acteristic description of the poet’s life at this 
period, 

To throw off six hundred verses in the course 
of a month, Wordsworth thought a trifle; and 
considering his powers of composition, and the 


assiduity with which they were exercised, perhaps 
we may agree that it was. He read very little, 
and wrote less, and rarely had a poem of some 
sort out of his thoughts, riding or walking. Even 
when crossing Westminster Bridge on the roof of 
the Dover coach, between five and six o'clock in 
the morning, he was turning over a sonnet in his 
mind ; and when he was strolling about in Scot- 
land, or Italy, or Germany, often walking twenty 
miles a day, by the side of his carriage, with Dora 
or his sister, he was composing verses. Most of 
his poems were thus influenced by his own cireum- 
stances when writing them. The Warning, for 
instance, was composed on horseback, when the 
— was riding from Moresby in a snow-storm, 
ence the simile in that poem : 


While thoughts press on and feelings overflow, 
And quick words round him fall like flakes of snow, 


The lines on Haydon’s portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington were composed during an ascent of 
Helvellyn with his daughter and her husband; 
and the sonnet, 


The most alluring clouds, 


was thrown off on the impulse of the moment, one 
evening when Wordsworth was returning home 
from his favourite walk along the Rotha, under 
Loughrigg. 

When at Rydal Mount, however, Wordsworth 
composed most of the poetry pacing to and fro on 
the gray gravelled terraces which he had cut in the 
sides of the rock, and in the woods that fringed 
his garden. Here, in a laburnum, the poet kept 
the caged turtle-dove which he has immortalised 
in one of his trifles. ‘It was the habit of this 
bird,’ he tells us, ‘to begin cooing and murmuring 
whenever it heard me making my verses.’ It was 
on this terrace, to the murmurs of his dove, that 
Wordsworth thought out his Thanksgiving Ode in 
1816. It was, like most of these small pieces, 
composed almost extempore, and composed, as he 
tells us, when waiting for the fall of the church- 
bell, and on such a morning, and with precisely 
such objects before his eyes as it describes. He 
calls it ‘a dramatised ejaculation,’ 

Wordsworth was governed in the composition of 
his lyrics by a couple of rules—first, to trace out 
what he called the primary laws of our nature, and 
to trace them out as far as possible in the real lan- 
guage of men in a state of vivid sensation. These 
were his canons of poetry and style; and in the 
description of incidents and scenes from low and 
rustic life, Wordsworth tried, as he told Sir John 
Coleridge, to give the oral part of his story as nearly 
as he could in the very words of the speakers or 
actors, dropping all vulgarisms and provincialisms, 
and borrowing sometimes a Bible turn of expres- 
sion. Most of his poems, like Byron’s, were thus 
based upon facts, sometimes slight in themselves ; 
or incidents and expressions were thrown together, 
and thus made to illustrate each other. The poem of 
Guilt and Sorrow is an instance of this. The basis 
of this piece is a story which Wordsworth heard at 
the outset of his poetical career on Salisbury Plain ; 
but all that relates to the heroine as a soldier's 
wife in America, and her condition of mind during 
her voyage home, were faithfully taken from the 
report made to him of her own case by a friend 
who had been subjected to the same trials, and 
affected in the same way. 
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| "In speaking of these poems and their origin, I 


have used the word composition in contradistinc- 
tion to the word writing. The fact is Wordsworth 
very rarely wrote out his poems with his own 
hand. They were thought out line by line in his 
walks, kept in his memory till they were perfect 
in their rhythm and music, and then written by 
Dora, his sister, or his wife, from his dictation. 
Very frequently he did not touch a pen for three 
months together ; often he could not hold it. His 
writing-desk was ‘a place of punishment to him ;’ 
and, as his writing sufficiently testified, he always 
bent to it with some degree of impatience. His 
own manuscript was almost as illegible as Byron’s. 
This arose partly from constitutional infirmities, a 
chronic weakness and irritation in his eyes, and 
y from his habits of mind. To write even to 
is dearest friends was an irksome task ; and had 
it not been for his sister, and his wife and daughter, 
it is probable that many of his verses, muttered by 
him on the roads, or on the hills, or on the terrace- 
walks of his own garden, would have been scattered 
to the winds—to quote Dr Wordsworth’s fine simile 
—‘like the plaintive accents of the deserted Ariadne 
on the coast of Naxos, 


Que cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti, 


or like the fugitive verses of the Sibyl on the rocky 
shores of Cum’ 

When ames. these manuscripts for the press, 
however, he revised them in the keenest spirit of 
criticism. Poetry, he was never tired of repeating, 
is infinitely more of an art than men are pre 
to believe ; and carelessness in the finish of com- 
position, Sir John Coleridge tells us in his remi- 
niscences of his visit to the Lakes, Wordsworth 
seemed to look on almost as an offence. ‘I remem- 
ber well, that after speaking with love and delight 
of a very popular volume of poetry, he yet found 

t fault with the want of correctness and finish. 
citing one of the poems, and pointing out inac- 
curacies in it, he said : “I like the volume so much, 
that, if I was the author, I think I should never 
rest till I had nearly re-written it.”’ The art by 
which the thoughts are made to melt into each 
other, and to fall into light and shadow, regulated 
by distinct preconception of the best general effect 
they are capable of producing, he impressed upon 
every poet who sent him a copy of verses for criti- 
cism. He had a horror, too, of anything like 
‘sparkle, antithesis, and that over-culture, which 
reminds one, by its broad glare, its stiffness, and 
heaviness, of the double daisies of the garden, com- 
with their modest and sensitive kindred of 
the fields’ ‘When I began to give myself up to 
the profession of a poet for life,’ he said, ‘I was 
impressed with a conviction that there were four 
English poets whom I must have continually before 
me as examples—Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and Milton’—and to these I may add Virgil and 
Horace, as representing his ideal of perfection in 
tic art. He recognised in them, but particularly 
in Virgil, the most consummate masters of lan- 
that perhaps ever existed. Forming his 
ideas of art upon these models, Wordsworth ¢or- 
rected all his poems with the most scrupulous care ; 
and in one of his letters he has drawn a vivid 
picture of himself and his wife spelling out some 
of his ‘ mangled and almost illegible manuscripts,’ 
and of her impatience of his trifling alterations 
and corrections. 


The light and sparkling lyric in which the 
daughters of Southey and Coleridge were grow 
with his own under the title of the Triad, a 
lyric which he thought contained some of the 
best verses he ever wrote, was originally ‘thrown 
off rapidly in a fancy fit? and in this form 
it charmed all three of the Triad; but even this 
was afterwards revised with the greatest care. And 
this was the case with all his poems and son- 
nets. He kept the Prelude in hand for six years, 
altering and correcting, and recasting parts of it ; 
~ when he had finished it, he seems to have 
ooked upon the manuscript very much as Tasso 
looked upon the manuscript of his Jerusalem. ‘It 
was not a happy day for me, he says in a letter to 
Sir George Beaumont ; ‘I was dejected on many 
accounts. When I looked back upon the perform- 
ance, it seemed to have a dead weight about it— 
the reality so far short of the expectation’ He 
kept the manuscript in his desk for forty-five 
years, only taking it out now and then to revise 
and recorrect it; and it was not published till 
after his death. The Excursion was the work of 
many years of hard labour. It was begun when 
Wordsworth was just starting in life as a poet at 
Racedown ; but the greater part of it was written, 
and written with great hom in the vale of 
Grasmere. Even this, however, with all its rich- 
ness of thought and all its polish, did not realise 
his conception of what a poem ought to be. The 
White Doe of Rylstone he thought his most perfect 
work. In conception it was, he said, the highest 
of all his poems, and its workmanship almost 
equal to its conception. He put his whole soul 
into it, and wrote and revised it with great labour. 
Like the rest of his poems, it was composed for the 
most part in the open air. It was begun in 1807, 
at Stockton-on-Tees, when the poet was on a visit 
to his wife’s brother. ‘The country was flat, he 
says, ‘and the weather was rough. (It was at the 
close of the year.) I was accustomed every day to 
walk to and fro under the shelter of a row of stacks, 
in a field at a small distance from the town, and 
there poured forth my verses aloud, as freely as 
they would come.’ It was finished in Easedale. 
To my thinking, it is the most characteristic of 
all his works, and the one by which posterity 
will form its final estimate of the genius of 
Wordsworth. 


A MARINE RESIDENCE 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Ar home I found the house-agent, who had 
brought with him the great Mr Bunting, ‘our 
principal proprietor” He was a short person, in 
deep mourning, who looked at you with his head 
on one side with an inimical sagacity which gave 
him the appearance of a raven. ‘ Circumstances 
over which he had no control’ would still, it 
seemed, prevent our obtaining the Lookout, unless 
(to begin with) he got an additional guinea a week ; 
and besides that, there was another obstacle, which 
he had not in the first instance duly estimated, and 
which, he was afraid, would prove insurmountable. 

‘Pray, what is that, sir?’ I inquired, mentally 
appraising the impediment at another guinea. 

‘Well, sir, it’s my grandmother, 

I elevated my eyebrows as far as they would go, 
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Mr Bunting was if he was a day, and his 
statement was not only unexpected but incredible. 

‘She is very nearly a hundred years old, you 
see, sir; and—and I suppose you would object to 
our leaving her behind us, in case we left home to 
— you, though she’s as quiet as a 

I felt my hair endeavouring to rise up all over 
my head. I had heard of people being asked to 
hold a baby, and never getting rid of it again ; 
but grandmother-dropping was a crime altogether 
beyond my experience. The idea of having to 
admit into our family circle, perhaps for life, a 
woman who had set at naught the calculations of 
science—who had already lived a hundred years, 
and might therefore live two—filled me with inex- 
pressible consternation. 

* You see, sir,’ continued Mr Bunting, ‘ the old 
lady may go off at any time.’ 

‘Then why can’t you take her away with you?’ 
was my very natural inquiry. 

* Well, of course I could, as soon as look at her,’ 
answered the proprietor frankly ; ‘ but there’s an 
objection to that course. She has made a will, 


ou see. 
I nodded ; I did not like to say that I thought it 
was about time she should. 

‘ And she has left her money to me, on condition 
that she shall die at the Lookout. She has a foolish 
sentiment about the house, which was originally 
built by her husband before the memory of man: 
it’s a most absurd idea, for not a brick of the old 
place is left. 

* The Lookout is a most admirable modern resi- 
dence, sir, replete with every convenience,’ inter- 
polated the house-agent. 

‘But if this venerable lady is so attached to her 
house,’ urged I, ‘ would she not object to be moved? 
ay a not wish to live in it as well as to die 
in it 

‘ That ’s not in the will, observed the proprietor 
decisively. ‘As for objecting, lor bless you! she 
don’t know where she is, not she ; how should she, 
at her years? We should just put her in the 
omnibus, and she wouldn’t know as she wasn’t 
going to her long home. But then if she was to 
do it, you see, I should be in Queer Street. How 
we must manage it, if we manage it at all, is this: 
I shall only take her a very little way off, and, 
supposing anything seems likely to happen, I must 
bring her back again instanter. If you like to take 
the Lookout on those terms, well and good—if not, 
you must leave it. So you had better talk the 
matter over among yourselves.’ And the per- 
emptory proprietor nodded, put on his hat, and 
giving it a violent blow on the crown, as if to 
emphasise his ultimatum, walked straightway out 
of the house. 

‘I advise you to take it, sir? said the house- 
oo ; ‘it’s an excellent modern residence, replete 
with’—— 

‘But, my good sir, interrupted I, ‘ this seems to 
me to be an act of cruelty. If this poor old lady 
is really averse to leave her dwelling’—— 

‘ But she ain’t, sir. She’s as mad as a hatter, 
and knows no more what’s a-going on than a 
pickled pilchard. Somebody has been saying 
something in her presence about an old woman of 
her age in London as they sent up in a balloon 
the other day, with half-a-dozen of ginger-beer, 
and that’s what she’s hot upon, bless ye. Mr 


Bunting has since gone to considerable expense in 
supplying her with ginger-beer, but, of course, he 
can’t get her a balloon at Boddlecombe, although,’ 
added the house-agent, with native pride, ‘ we 
have got the electric telegraph. Now, his plan is 
this: in case you should take the house, he will 
persuade her that the omnibus is a balloon; and 
thus, you see, everybody will be gratified’ 

And so it came about, that if there had been 
such a paper as the Boddlecombe Gazette in exist- 
ence, our names would have appeared under the 
head of Fashionable Removals, from Bellevue 
Terrace to the Lookout, next day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Lookout was the one private house upon 
the cliff-top that had already excited my envy ; 
and we were very glad to get it. It really wasa 
pleasant residence, with a verandah over the sitting- 
room, and a small garden, full of myrtles and 
fuchsias. Steep winding steps led down from this 
last to the very heart of the little harbour, about 
which whatever had life and motion in Boddle- 
combe lived and moved. Two piers of rough 
masonry held in their curved arms a fleet of 
fisking-smacks, and sheltered them from the 
pitiless sea in its most wrathful hour. These did 
not, with the exception of a lobster-boat or two, 
much tempt the deep by going outside—and, 
indeed, how the fishermen got their living was 
always a marvel to us; but the great seine boats, 
with their vast nets piled in front, were always 
moored in such positions as to be out and at work 
in a few minutes, in case of a shoal being signalled. 

Not an hour passed but either a coasting-vessel, 
laden with some mineral produce, stone, or plastic 
clay, moved slowly out, with stir and strain, and 
much melodious clamour ; or one came in, tacking 
to this side and to that, to reach the harbouw’s 
mouth, as a coy maiden seems to shun the kiss she 
fain would win. Or, if the winds blew strong 
from seaward, unwilling guests, whom we could 
watch for hours battling against their power, and 
striving in vain to round the stretching headland, 
would seek refuge with us for the night, and either 
in the early morning would have flown, or would 
remain day after day imprisoned, their crews by no 
means chafing at the delay, but cheerfully adding 
to the local stock of human idleness. For all the 
sailor-folk who were not watching in the little 
towers upon the steep for pilchards, stood leaning 
against the sea-wall, or, if wet, beneath the pro- 
jecting roof of the fish-cellars, watching also with 
folded arms and slow-consuming pipes. The whole 
attitude of nautical Boddlecombe was, in short, one 
of expectation for pilchards. 

I am somewhat anticipating in thus describ- 
ing matters, but the change from the blank 
prospect at Bellevue to this pleasant scene im- 
pressed us very agreeably. Kate sat at the open 
window, gazing at sea and ships, at bay and head- 
land, as though there were nothing more to wish 
for ; and the rest of the party had their private 
reasons for being in better spirits. Clementina 
had discovered some provisions, and now foresaw 
the probability of being occasionally supplied with 
them for the future—among other things, she had 
been promised ‘a hundred-weight or so’ of honey- 
comb as a great bargain. ‘There was a nice little 
store-room to keep it in,’ she said, ‘ and it was well 
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to have something in the house, at all events, that 
one could always eat.’ I assented, of course, but 
ventured to express a hope that nevertheless she 
would not relax in her efforts to improve our com- 
missariat, inasmuch as though some excellent 
persons in bygone times had lived on honey, it 
was generally associated with locusts (doubtless an 
antidote for biliousness), whereas we had only 
clotted Cornish cream (which would scarcely prove 
such a corrective). 

This last delicacy was brought from a farm in 
the neighbourhood for the first five mornings by a 
small and taciturn boy, who on the sixth day left a 

brown r parcel in addition. It might 
have held (as we fully hoped it did) a couple of 
chickens; but in the heart of its many folds we 
only found this notice, written in a child’s large 
hand, upon some substance like papyrus: Who is 
going to pay me for bringing this all this way? I 
shall expect sixpence a week, besides Sunday, or I 
shall not do it. 

The menace of this juvenile Captain Rock 
alarmed us to such a degree, lest we should lose 
our chief staple of food, that he might have exacted 
much higher terms than were thus dictated ; but 
if that boy does not turn out the great man of 
Boddlecombe, I am much mistaken. That he is 
an original genius is quite certain, from his ex- 
pressing his views in writing instead of by the 
telegraph. 

With this source of maintenance thus secured, and 
that ‘ hundred-weight or so’ of honeycomb in her 
store-closet, Clementina began to feel more at ease ; 
while Eva, who had been the most desponding of 
us all, was quite in high spirits. It turned out 
that in a ramble over the neighbouring headland 
she had met with an officer in uniform, an incident 
that to girls of her volatile character is as refresh- 
ing as the sight of four-by-honours to the man of 
mature judgment and habits. 

‘Just fancy, mamma! an officer in naval uni- 
form! Who would have expected it, and what can 
he be doing here ?’ 

‘Preventive, observed Clementina curtly ; and 
I read in the expression of her eye, that in case 
that coastguard lieutenant should venture to pay 
Miss Eva attention, she would be ‘ preventive’ 


too. 

‘ Ah, then, that was the chief-officer,’ exclaimed 
I involuntarily. 

‘What! do you know him?’ asked Eva with 
interest, and revolving doubtless how she should 
get him asked to tea. 

‘No, my dear, I don’t,’ returned I drily ; ‘ but 
I have made the acquaintance of a very particu- 
lar “ frensh” of his, whom I daresay you will see 
some day.’ 

It was not many days, in fact, before the sea- 
Bardolph brought his nets and proffered his per- 
sonal services. The former I accepted, the latter I 
declined (by deputy), and secured instead those of 
the minatory boy, whom I shrewdly guessed would 
be a cultivator of every art and science known 
among his people. At the dreadful trade of sam- 
aga (which, however, is pursued at Bod- 

lecombe, since the plant grows upon every rock, 
with not more risk than gathering fuchsias) he was 
a skilful adept, and woe to his fellow (though it 
should be his brother) who left a basket with the 
products of his toil within his reach. In moonlit 
nights, there was none so swift as Sam—his name 


was Sam—to seize the slippery sand-eel, and reject 
the baneful bishop. hen ships were driven 
ashore, and bight and bay were strewn with waifs 
of price, in vain Lloyd’s agent claimed them. All 
was fish that came to that bright boy’s net; nor 
when he comes to manhood (or I have no gift of 
foresight) will he lose his time in looking out for 
never-sighted shoals. We did not love him, but 
we could not refuse him our admiration. He knew 
more about the tides than the instrument which 
registered them on the quai for the public infor- 
mation. He knew from whence the wind was 
blowing to half a point, as well as on which side 
his bread was buttered. He had that superfluity 
of wit, the pone of which is popularly 
described as being too clever by half. Bat we 
only concerned ourselves with the other half—his 
ee sources of intelligence. He could have 
told us the blind side of every individual in the 
place, but we only wanted him to shew us where 
the prawns were. 

Imagine the whole party armed for this pursuit, 
each with a circular net at the end of a long pole, 
and Foljambe with an india-rubber bag (in point 
of fact my sponge-bag), to put the ein. Off 
we would start to some sequestered bay, in which 
the ebbing tide was leaving the great rocks 
with many a crystal pool fringed with sea-we 
—olive, and purple, and red. e slid our nets 
beneath their drooping tresses, and, among fragile 
shell and silver sand, we almost always found those 
ghostlike transparent creatures, which, when they 
are boiled, become opaque and pink, and are called 
Prawns. Sometimes we saw them in open pool, 
their goggle eyes distended with alarm, their pro- 
jecting feelers suspicious of the very element in 
which they moved, and always ready to jump 
backwards. We triumphed even over that unex- 
pected resource. ‘Why, John, I have given two- 

nce for a prawn like that in London !’ exclaimed 
Gheemndion holding up a splendid specimen. The 
commentary was somewhat practical ; but, after all, 
the sense of earning one’s own livelihood, especially 
to those who have never made twopence by their 
personal exertions, is a most charming experience. 
‘Here, Foljambe! hi, Foljambe!’ resounded on all 
sides, for all were success{ul—a thing incredible in 
a oy Ee all wanted the sponge-bag. 
To see that accomplished and superior female 
climbing up those miniature precipices, and some- 
times slipping down them, to obey these novel 
demands of her young ladies, was one of the sights 
which I have stored in my memory against the 
most melancholy times. If Foljambe was not 
exactly ‘a thing of beauty,’ she will yet be in this 
light ‘a joy for ever’ to my mind: throughout her 
difficulties, she was so very genteel, and so exces- 
sively particular about not shewing her legs, and 
so careful to keep her feet dry, and so alarmed at 
the small crabs who scuttled away from her in all 
directions sideways, and, above all things, so fully 
impressed that the tide was not pons out, but 
coming in, and that we should be all drowned, 

‘What can a horrid little dirty boy like that 
know about it?’ I heard her remonstrate with Eva. 
‘I’m sure it’s coming in; he told me himself that 
it was a nip-tide, and what can that mean except 
that it catches people?’ 

Her impression was, as I afterwards discovered, 
that the sea came in with a rush like the bore in 
a river; and she had made a picture in her mind 
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of our destruction after some highly coloured illus- 
tration of what happened to Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea. Rather than add to her embar- 
rassments and alarms by calling ‘Hi, Foljambe !’ 
I put my own prawns in my coat-pocket. This 
catching of prawns may appear childish, but, com- 
pard to any other diversion which can be procured 
at the sea-coast—walking the plank of a pier, and 
listening to British small-talk or a German band ; 
driving up and down an esplanade ; or going out for 
a sail, and coming back penitent and livid—prawn- 
ing is infinitely preferable. ‘The wonders of the 
sea-shore’ are not calculated of themselves to excite 
enthusiasm in every breast; but, combined with 
the excitement of the chase, they are very attractive. 
The ten thousand Londoners who yearly confine 
their marine experiences to Brighton, know nothing 
of the characteristics of the ocean. Its coast is to 
them a mere heap of shingle, except where rubbish 
is permitted to be shot. But at Boddlecombe, 
every retreating wave of a —_——S discovers some 
new and beautiful feature. e rocks worn by the 
waves into a thousand fantastic forms, glow with 
party-coloured shell-fish ; the transparent pools— 


The still salt pools locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore; that hear all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the land, 
Their moon-led waters white— 


shew many a brilliant flower of every hue, which 
touched, becomes a solid jewel ; the sparkling sand 
is strewed with rosy starfish ; while at low spring- 
tides, quite another series of objects present them- 
selves, and there is then something pleasant in the 
very exploration of a district which is so seldom 
discl to mortal eye. Still, I do maintain that 
the great element of attraction is wanting if there 
be no prawns. In our case, the discovery of them 
was vital, since they could be added to our scanty 
stock of household provisions, and, to do Clementina 
justice, the necessity for efforts in that direction 
was never absent from her thoughts. 

‘Hi, old man!’ exclaimed she suddenly, as, look- 
ing up from her labours, she caught sight of an 
ancient toiler of the sea at work in the offing— 
‘hi! come ashore, and let me see what you have 
got, will you ?’ 

But the old fellow only shook his head, and 


resumed his occupation of ng. 

‘The man’s fool” by no 
means sotto voce. ‘Hi, I say!’ and she waved her 
net imperiously. ‘Let us see what you have 
caught, my good man. We don’t much care what 
it is. Do you hear?’ 

There was no reply. I looked at Sam, and per- 
ceived him to be consumed by that malignant 
satisfaction, of which, in this world at least, only 
boys are capable. I felt that there had been some 
dreadful mistake. 


‘Did you ever see such a stupid old man, John, 
unless he’s deaf!’ continued Clementina from a 
distant rock.—‘ Why don’t you holloa to him, boy, 
and ask him if he has any crabs or lobsters ?’ 

‘Cause I knows better; was Sam’s smothered 
rejoinder. ‘That’s old Major Ribsby, that is, as 
lives at the Wyke ; he’s picking things up for his 
wiwarium ; he ain’t deaf neither’ 

Apology to an individual in the offing seemed 
out of the question, and this social mischance—not 
to mention the disappointment as to lobsters—threw 
tather a gloom over our subsequent operations, 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was about this time that we began to feel 
growing upon us the enervating mental disease 
eculiar to the locality—a tendency to Watch for 

ilchards, We battled against it as long as we 
could, and kept it a secret even from one another, 
but we were all more or less aware of its fatal 
inroads. Nor was it, upon the whole, to be wondered 
at. On the hill-top upon our left was one white 
tower of espial, filled, as we knew, with persons 
pursuing that engrossing trade ; on the hill-top on 
our right was another. In front of us rose and fell 
with every wave the seine boats, ready as grey- 
hounds in the leash to slip their cables and 
enmesh the long-expected prey. Pilchards, or 
Fairmaids, as they are locally termed, also 
to arrive in hand-barrows, to be sold at a merely 
nominal price, which shewed that shoals had been 
caught in other places. That there were plenty of 
pilchards somewhere in the world, was clear ; and 
we yearned to see them in their native element. 
The season had arrived when they ought to be at 
our very doors, and no longer remain far out to 
sea. When the corn is in the shock, the fish are 
at the rock, ran the ancient rhyme, and it was 
quoted by every mouth. The whole conversation 
of the place was upon this topic. If a young 
woman was remonstrated with upon the dowdiness 
of her apparel, she would reply: ‘When the fish 
come, I shall be fine ;’ since the arrival of the shoal 
would make her lover rich. If a creditor pressed 
for his bill, he was told to wait till the fish came ; 
from which I gathered that three years’ credit was 
given, or at least expected, at Boddlecombe. In such 
an atmosphere, how was it possible to avoid catch- 
ing the pilchard fever? When one of us in a more 
advanced stage than the rest procured a telesco 
on hire, all concealment of the ravages of the 
disease among us was thrown aside. This borrowed 
instrument was of itself attractive ; it was very old, 
and like its maker, man, when age o’ertakes him, 
it was supported on three legs; upon its battered 
brass was written, by way of motto, ‘ Distance lens 
enchantment to the view’—a pa of wit which 
was certainly not intentional. It was placed in the 
verandah, and one of our eyes was always glued 
to the small end of it. Forty shoals of ilehands 
might, however, have passed per hour without our 
recognising them ; their presence is indicated miles 
away to experienced - by the difference in 
colour they produce in the water, and by the sea- 
birds that hover above them; whereas we knew 
nothing of that, but looked for flying fish. 

If the telescope would sometimes turn in my 
unskilful hands in the direction of the ladies’ bay, 
I protest it was not my fault. It was from circum- 
stances, as my landlord would have said, altogether 
beyond my control; it had a confirmed habit 
of ‘wobbling, and also of veering about like a 
weather-cock to all of the com which I 
could not remedy. metimes, on the other hand, 
it would obstinately fix itself on some undesired 
object—such as the Ladies’ Bay. Thus, in spite of 
myself, I became occasionally a spectator of the 
most charming scenes. Lest, however, my meaning 
should be for one moment misunderstood by the 
uncharitable—in case this should meet the eye of 
Codgers, for imstance—I hasten to observe that 
there was nothing objectionable in this proceeding ; 
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all the ladies wore bathing-dresses—of brown, or 
black, or white ; and it was very interesting to see 
them issue thus sombrely attired from the secret 
caverns into which they had entered clothed in 
all the hues of the fas Bi It looked as though 
these devotees of fashion had all on a sudden taken 
the veil, and become tenants of three nunneries 
of different orders. The most plump and ancient 
might have been the lady abbesses; and it was 
these I noticed who took the outside places of ‘ the 
ladies’ chain, into which the fair bathers formed 
themselves, the better to resist the long Atlantic 
waves. They came unto those yellow sands, and 
then took hands and courtesied. It was the most 
poetical thing you can imagine! A few of them 
could swim, but I always trembled for their safety ; 
since, of course, there was no male spectator of 
their danger — me, and that quite by accident) 
to afford them help. On one occasion, there was a 
comic incident. A pink nun made her appear- 


ance, 

Ina moment I had shut up the telescope ; I turned 
pink myself ; I felt a cold perspiration stealing over 
me ; I closed my eyes in horror; and felt that, like 
Peeping Tom of Coventry, I did not deserve to 
open them again. Then I began to reason with 
myself upon the extreme improbability of any- 
thing so shocking as what I apprehended having 
really taken place. It was impossible that any 

oung perso"—quite impossible—I would just 
ook again to be convinced that I had reproached 
myself unnecessarily. 

The telescope, as usual, refused obedience ; it 
wobbled about the harbour, and wandered out to 
sea, and fixed itself everywhere but upon the 
desired object. At last I found it. My mind was 
relieved. The lady was most ey attired 
in a pink bathing-dress; but there was now 
another and more engrossing interest about her. 
The other nuns, or some of them, were mobbing 
her. They had got her in the water and were 


ducked at school. She — them vigorously, 
and strove to get to land, but they would not 
let her. I seemed to hear their shouts of laughter, 
and was so tickled with the fun that at last I 
laughed aloud myself. 

‘My dear John, what are you looking at?’ 
inquired Clementina, who had come behind me 
unexpectedly ; and I thought—so sensitively tender 
is my conscience—that she spoke with an air of 
some reproach. 

‘I was looking for pilchards,’ observed I, rising 
up and yawning. 

‘The girls have been having such fun, said she, 
‘or at least have been looking on at it. Foljambe 
has scraped acquaintance with the clergyman’s 
servants, and they persuaded her to bathe with 
them this morning ; and because she was frightened 
at the waves, they carried her in and ducked her. 
It was a great shame, but we could not for our 
lives help laughing at her. She looked so funny, 
for since she had no bathing-dress, Eva lent her 
her pink dressing-gown. I believe they have got 
her in the water still. I wonder whether one 
could see them through the’—— 

‘O dear, no,’ interrupted I hastily ; ‘it’s much too 
far off. 

‘ What nonsense!’ cried Clementina, going to the 
telescope, the direction of which I had, Tike an 


ducking her, just as I myself had often been | disord 


wretch, you have been watching them all the time, 
— My dear John, is that what you call 
ooking for pilchards ?’ 

What could I say? Even the most sensible 
women are so incredulous when they have once 
got a fixed idea in their heads, that it is useless to 
reason with them. Groundless and frivolous, there- 
fore, as the imputation was, I did not attempt to 
defend myself from it. I confined myself to ex- 
— my aes for the object of persecution ; 

said ‘Poor Foljambe.’ And fortunately at that 
very moment the promised ‘ hundred-weight or so’ 
of honey arrived, and this absurd subject dropped. 
The honey was really a beautiful spectacle, and 
evoked in its purchaser a pardonable pride. ‘And 
it’s so cheap, John,’ said she— only a shilling a 

und, and we Py fourteen-pence at least in 

ndon.’ The difference between twelve and four- 
teen pence seemed to me infinitesimally small, but 
then I am a club-man, and do not understand 
housekeeping. Clementina, on the other hand, 
prided herself upon her domestic economy, and 
rather resented the market-woman’s advice that the 
store-room door should be kept closed upon this 
treasure. 

‘How —< the woman must think me! Why, 
the door will be kept locked of course, or else any- 
body might go in and help themselves at any time! 
I wouldn’t trust even our excellent Foljambe, for 
she has such a sweet tooth.’ 

That afternoon at luncheon, a very curious cir- 
cumstance occurred. A promontory, as it were, 
had been cut off the mainland of honeycomb for 
present use, and I had had two or three helps of it; 
perhaps it was not very prudent—but a diet of 
Cornish cream and prawns makes a new dish very 
attractive—and all of a sudden I began to have a 
most dreadful vee oe Sag my head. At the same 
moment, everybody else at table put their hands to 
their ears ; they had had a good deal of honey too, 
and it was plain we were all afflicted with the same 
er. 

‘What a strange humming noise!’ exclaimed 
Clementina. ‘What can it be ?’ 

‘It must be the shoal,’ said Eva, who was not 
without a sense of humour. ‘The pilchards are 


coming ! 

I could not laugh, for I felt upon the verge of 
apoplexy. \Humming-birds might have been let 
loose in the apartment at that moment without 
any material alteration in the noise. Was it pos- 
sible that any complaint was known to science, 
called on the 

‘It’s the honey!’ groan ementina, leanin 
her head on her hands in despair. — > 

‘I know it is, said I. ‘It must have been made 
out of some poisonous flowers. That’s what comes 
of buying things cheap, 

‘ And taking a quantity,’ added Eva roguishly. 

‘I’m getting quite deaf, said Kate. 

There was a scream in the passage that she must 
have been deaf indeed not to have heard ; and in 
rushed Foljambe dishevelled. 

*‘O ma’am, O my dear young ladies, there has 
something dreadful happened in the store-room ! 
It’s allinahum. There is something going to go 
off there, I’m quite sure.’ 

‘I know,’ groaned Clementina despairingly. 

But as I did not know, I ran to the store-room 
door. It was locked ; but from within there came 
a noise as though we had purchased a hundred- 


4 idiot, forgotten to alter.—* Why, you hypocritical 
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weight or so of humming-tops at a great bargain, 
and had set them off altogether. 

Clementina followed me with a piteous face. ‘ It 
is all my fault, John, The poor woman was right 
when she warned me about the door. She did not 
think anybody would be so foolish as to leave the 
w_ndow open, with so much honey in the place, 
and bees about. They have smelled the comb, 
and have “got in. I knew it directly I heard 
that buzzing. There must be a whole hive of them.’ 

‘I should think there were fifty hives,’ 

‘But what are we to do, John? We shall all be 
stung to death.’ 

I did not pretend to offer a suggestion; the 
calamity was one altogether beyond my experience. 
But I had been stung by a bee in my —_ 
and, remembering the course of treatment, I mur- 
mured: ‘Blue bags; let us buy a hundred blue 
bags; a reduction upon taking a quantity will 
doubtless 

‘ How can you be so foolish, John, in a matter of 
life and death like this?’ cried Clementina with 
irritation. ‘But I’ll ask our invaluable Foljambe ; 
she is always the person to be depended upon in an 
emergency. 

‘Foljambe has run up to her bedroom, and 
locked herself in, mamma, cried the girls in 
chorus, 

‘ Then go and fetch her immediately.’ 

‘She won’t come, mamma,’ was the answer Eva 
brought down with her. ‘She won’t even speak to 
me through the keyhole. She has stuffed it up with 
wool, and put the chimney-board over the fireplace, 
and is sealing the room hermetically up, to keep out 
the bees.’ 

The astute waiting-maid was, in fact, taking the 
same precautions as sentimental persons, when 
crossed in love, are apt to do before kindling a 
charcoal-fire. 

‘*Pon my life,” said I, ‘I think we had all 
better’—— 

But at that moment, there came a violent ring at 
the bell, and then a kick at the door, as though the 
visitor was very urgent. 

There was a stifled shriek from the servant-girl, 
followed by a burst of laughter; and then she 
came to tell us that a man had come about some 
lost bees. 

‘ And what is there to shriek about in that, you 
stupid girl ?’ said Clementina sharply. 

* Please, ma'am, I couldn’t help it. We had 
burglars last winter in Boddlecombe, and I thought 
this was burglars.’ 

Nor was the handmaiden’s alarm without reason. 
Our visitor was a most formidable object. His face 
was covered with a black veil ; and in his heavily 
gloved hands he carried a kitchen-chopper and a 

* Please, sir, I ‘ave lost m ave e 
also lust his As); ‘and I on as ‘ow atts got 
‘em. 

‘It’s quite true, my man,’ said I ; ‘ but you may 
take them again, and welcome. I’m afraid you 
have lost a good many.’ 

S ‘Ay; and Simon Murmoner too; ’e ’ave lost 
isn.’ 

r There was another imperious summons at the 
oor. 

* Maybe that is Simon hisself, sir.’ 

And it was Simon. He also had a black mask, a 
kitchen-chupper, and a marrow-bone. 


* You are come about your bees too, I understand’ 
said I good-humouredly. 

*Yesh, sir, I am. 1 am poor, but honesht, and 
the last man in the world to intrude without 
necessity, and, where I am not wanted, upon 
ae. The chief-offisher he knows me, 
and ’——. 

Here was an old friend with a new face with a 
vengeance! These infernal bees had been the 
means of introducin the sea-Bar- 
dolph, under my roo e had come after his own 
property, and must work his will. His first demand 
was of course for spirits ; and then the two men began 
their operations for the recovery of their swarms, 
If the had made some noise, it was nothing to 
the clamour which was now commenced, I 
often heard of immorality in country places being 
punished in Lynch-law, by the infliction of ‘ rough 
music ;’ but 1 had no idea how dreadful was the 
penalty, If the peccadillos of Pall Mall were 
visited by marrow-bones and cleavers—but the 
idea is too terrible to be dwelt upon. The worst 
of it was that the queen-bees and their subjects 
were no more charmed with the music than we 
were ; not one of them would leave the store-room, 
but remained there feasting, just as our own 

ious Queen and her guests remain at meals 
without being attracted outside by the band that 
plays in the anteroom. Eventually—to cut a sad 
story short—the honey was all eaten up, and the 
bees refused to swarm again, so that I had to pa 
the owners their full value. Altogether, that com’ 
did not turn out a in, 


THE SWALLOWS. 


Wiru rapid shoot of purple wings, 
Like crescent arrow-heads, they fly, 
And cut the soft blue deeps as if 
To them belonged the endless sky. 


Now high and soaring near the dome 
That spreads in azure down to earth ; 
Now low along the river wide 
That mirrors all the Summer’s mirth ; 


Now skimming over meadows rich 

With waving crowds of golden flowers ; 
Now stooping close, a moment’s rest, 

On lichened rail in orchard bowers, 


Then up and swift again they hunt 
Through deserts of the air and light, 

Where bluest space and yielding breath 
Stretch wide around their utmost flight. 


O who can e’er such gladness know 

As that which fills the swallow’s breast, 
When all the land in morning lies, 

And skies above the sun hath dressed ! 


Or who with such a reckless dive 

The sea immense of Heaven would dare, 
And rush on fearless wings to taste 

The glorious freedom of the air. 
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